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Memorabilia. 

Secon of London should not miss Pro 
4 fessor Stenton’s essay on ‘ Norman Lon- 
don,’ just published for the Historical Asso- 
ciation by Bell and Sons (2s. 6d.) as Nos. 
93, 94 of the Association’s Leaflets. The 
first topic dealt with is the fortification of 
London, and the existence of castles to hold 
in check the ‘‘ mobilitatem ingentis ac feri 
populi ”’ in the south-west of the City. Dis- 
cussing Baynard’s Castle (so named from the 
Baignard family, great tenants-in-chief in 
the Conqueror’s time but early deprived), we 
come to a document of 1303 which makes 
clear that its lord had in earlier days been 
the recognized commander of the host of the 
citizens of London—acting as the King’s stan- 
dard-bearer and keeper of the city, having 
lordship also of the river between Baynard’s 
Castle and Staines. It had been the cus- 
tom, it seems, that in time of war he should 
ride to the west door of St. Paul’s with eleven | 
other knights and there receive the banner | 
of the City, choose the marshal for the City | 
host and take the usual measures for the safe- 
keeping of the City. What the Norman 
City was like in administration, custom, 
trade, in the mingling of native and 
foreigner, in pride and troublesomeness and 
prosperity, though some of it can only be 
gathered from scattered materials, comes out 
in these pages with sufficient clearness. We 
have, of course, one precious witness to Lon- 
don’s importance and pleasantness in the 
preface describing it all, which William Fitz- | 
Stephen attached to his Life of Thomas | 
Becket. Professor Stenton remarks that 
“the naive exhilaration with which William | 
tells the praises of London, somewhat 

obscures the extent to which they are founded | 
on fact.”” It was, however, a_ turbulent ! 


Miss JANET VAN SAUN 
us: 


| for Columbia University. 
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not from. violence in 
asserting the rights and privileges of the 
City against the Kings. Not otherwise could 
they have given London that international 
outlook which lifted it, in no long time, to 
so commanding a position in the world com- 
merce of the Middle Ages. 

The essay is followed by a new translation 
of William FitzStephen’s ‘ Descriptio Lon- 
doniz,’ based upon a re-examination of the 


place; men shrank 


| original MSS., and this again by a map of 


London under Henry II by Miss Marjorre 
B. Honeybourne, to which Miss E. Jeffries 
Davis contributes notes. 


]K have received the 1934 Catalogue of the 
Cambridge University Press—a pleasant 
volume to look through. The list is preceded 
by a page on Cambridge Printing, giving the 
names of the successive University printers, 
and here, among other things, it is stated 


| that two presses for the use of Earl Stan- 


hope’s invention of stereotype plates, which 
were bought in 1804, are still in use. There 
inust be very few machines of any descrip- 
tion anywhere which are still functioning 
after a hundred and thirty years of work. 


\fR. H. Hupson, of Stonham Aspal, Stow- 

market, Suffolk, informs us that within 
the past ten years the members of the Old 
Straight Track Club, under Mr. Alfred 
Watkins, have found a great many long dis- 
tance alignments through mounds and stones 
bearing place-names indicating the sun. He 
is collecting as much evidence as possible on 
this subject, and will be glad to correspond 
with any readers who are conversant with 
stone circles and monoliths in any country 
other than the British Isles. 


(250, West 74th 
Street, New York, New York) writes to 


** Can any of your readers give me inform- 
ation as to the existence and whereabouts of 
descendants of Bryan Waller Procter and his 
wife, Ann Benson Procter? I wish to locate 
letters and a scrap-book belonging to one of 
their daughters, Adelaide Ann Procter, in 
connection with work on my Master’s thesis 
Any help on this 
subject will be greatly appreciated.”’ 


HE Parochial History Section of the 

Devon Association are about to issue the 

Histories of Holsworthy, Blackborough and 
Kentisbeare. . 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SAVILLE HOUSE, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, 


VAVILLE House, 5, Leicester Square, a site 

now occupied by the Empire Cinema, 
was burned down on Feb. 28, 1865. The 
‘““ House ’’ itself, or perhaps a predecessor, 
had been the house of Sir George Savile, 8th 


bart. (1726-1784), whose support of a Bill for | 


flagration from different points of view. He 


the relief of Roman Catholics brought down 
on his head the wrath of the Gordon rioters. 
It is always spoken of as Saville, but the 


baronet, as noted, spelt his name Savile. 
For many years, according to Wheatley, 
Miss Mary Linwood (1755-1845), who is 
dealt with, like Savile, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ ex 


hibited her pictures in worsted embroidery 

there. 
At the 

been the 


time of the fire it seems to have 
generic name of a _ congeries of 
buildings. The Times, in reporting the fire, 
spoke of ‘‘ the building or set of buildings.”’ 
Saville House was also sometimes called the 
Royal Shades, and sometimes the Eldora 
Music Hall and Café Chantant. The build- 


“ec 


ings ‘‘ comprised the Imperial Music Hall 
and the Odeon Music Hall, with dining 
rooms, exhibition rooms and a_ variety of 


We also hear of the ‘‘ large 
quadrangle of buildings’’ surrounding Saville 
House. The Odeon was frequented by Ger- 
mans, and had a German company perform- 
ing there, some of them living on the pre- 
mises. 

The licensee of the dining rooms was Mrs. 
Kmma Smith (née Tidman), who had suc- 
ceeded her husband, William Smith. It was 


other places.” 
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apparently her cellarman who caused the fire | 
by going into a passage with a light in his | 


hand, in search of an escape of gas. He was 
badly burned and might have been killed but 
for the fact that the explosion took place 
in the large hall of the building close to the 
open air: he was “‘ forced into the street.”’ 
The fire broke out at 6.5 p.m. on Feb. 28, 
with a loud explosion of gas, and 
half-an-hour the place was a raging furnace, 
endangering the adjoining property. At one 
side stood John Ward’s shop for 
chairs ; 
was destroyed. Stagg and Mantle’s, on the 
west side, was also damaged, and on the east 
the bank of Seale, Low and Co., 


within | 


invalid | 
it also suffered from an explosion and | 
| established at 


| 


which dis- ! 


| appeared after 1870, took fire at 8.30 and was 
much damaged by water. 

The Fire Brigade was under the direction 
of the immortal Captain Shaw—"‘ type of 
true love kept under ’’—and the fire was re- 
markable for bringing on the scene the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Sutherland and Vis- 
count Amberley, father of the present Earl 
Russell, who continues to call himself plain 
Bertrand Russell. The Times, which dealt 
with the fire and its results on March 2, 3, 
4 and 9, 1865, tells us: 

His Royal Highness 
helmet, and, thus attired, 


borrowed a_ fireman’s 
inspected the con- 


first went to the rear of the building in Leices- 
ter Place, a spot inhabited almost solely by 
foreigners, and these people were hurriedly re- 
moving pictures, books and furniture, seem- 


ingly expecting nothing less than that the 
large quadrangle of buildings surrounding 
Saville House, would be involved in the same 
ruin. 


The distinguished party then visited the front 
in Leicester Square, where, though the roof 
had fallen in, the flames were still undimin- 
ished in vigour, which was owing, no doubt, to 
the peculiar nature of the conflagration, the 
flame of gas from large mains being easily 
distinguished in the building. 

The large crowd hhere—and the whole of the 
extensive enclosure of Leicester Square was 
thronged with people—did not recognise His 
Royal. Highness, who passed quietly to Messrs, 
Stagg and Mantle’s buildings and made him. 
self acquainted with the means to cut off the 
fire, which now showed signs of being got un- 
der, shortly before 9 o’clock, and its further 
progress was stayed half an hour later. 

The presence of the Prince recalled for a 
Times correspondent (March 2), Rowe’s epi- 
gram on the fact that the Prince of Wales, 
soon afterwards George II, tried to extin- 
guish a fire in Spring Garden in 1726, during 
his father’s absence in Hanover: 


Tyrants on blazing towers may smile with 


oy: 

He eons to save is greater than destroy. 

Thy guardian, blest Britannia, scorns to 
sleep 

When the sad subjects of his father weep. 

Weak friends by their fears increase distress, 

He faces danger and so makes it less. 


The company at the Odeon, some thirty 
in number, having had all their “ props 
destroyed, "and being very poor, were left 
destitute, and Mr. “W. Laven, a German, 
wrote to The Times on their behalf, announ- 
cing that a distress committee had been 
the Black Swan Tower, 
Ryder’s Court, Cranbourn Street. The ap- 
peal induced the manager of the Royal 
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Alhambra Palace to give a benefit for them. 

Mrs. Smith, the licensee, whose rent was 
£360 a year—the actual owner of the pro- 
perty, I believe, was a Mrs. Page—and who 
was uninsured, sent in a claim to the Gas 
Light and Coke Company for £6,043. I have | 
seen a lengthy inventory of Mrs. Smith’s | 
belongings, filling several folio pages, now | 
in the hands of her granddaughter, Mrs. | 
Redding. I do not know how the Gas Light | 
people settled the claim, for I understand | 
their papers before 1890 have been destroyed. | 

Mrs. Smith left three sons and three | 
daughters. One of the sons, James Thomas | 
Smith (b. 1855) married, in 1883, Amy Eliza- | 
beth Pickering—-daughter of James Mark | 
Pickering, licensed victualler, Wych Street— 
whose nephew, Mr. Edward A. Pickering, 
the well-known business manager, was at one 
time engaged in the office at the Empire, 
and was manager of the Alhambra (1898- | 
1903). It is curious that both these houses 
were connected in a roundabout way with 
the Saville. 

Wheatley says that the more or less un- | 
damaged cellars were used for years, still 
as the Royal Shades, and that the site was | 
unbuilt on for some years. About 1880 a 
building was erected for a panorama which 
was not a great success. This was followed | 
by an Alcazar scheme and a Pandora scheme. 
It was reconstructed to designs by Thomas | 
Verity, and opened as the Empire on April 
17, 1884, with an arrangement of Hervé’s 
‘Chilperic,’ under the management of the 
late Harry Hitchins, as nominee of the 
lessee, the late M. Nichol, of the Café Royal. | 
The cast included M. Paulus and Mlle 
Lange, speaking in French: Camille | 
D’Arville, Agnes Consuelo, Herbert Standing | 
and Harry Paulton, with Mlle Laurent as 
premicre danseuse. Mr. Hayden Coffin ap 
peared in the chorus. 


J. M. Buttocnu. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See clxv. passim; ante pp. 24, 63). 
TIVERTON. (St. Peter). 

We returned the same evening to Exeter 
and set out the next day for Somersetshire. 
We first came to Tiverton, a large town, con- 
taining a large and very beautiful church | 
undoubtedly one of the finest in the County. 
It is built of a good-looking stone of a red- 
dish grey colour, and consists of a spacious 


| tored, 


| pierced battlement. 


| ted arches and beneath them is 
| ornamented with square flowers. 


| nave with side aisles, a Chancel with large 


side aisles, a Chapel on the South side of 
the South aisle of the Nave, and a Tower at 
the West end. The whole is of elegant Rec- 
tilinear work. The Tower is fine and lofty 
embattled and crowned by 8 crocketed pin- 
nacles, the belfry windows are worked with 


| fine stone lattice-work, the buttresses hand- 


some and enriched with heads of animals. 
On the west side is a good doorway with 
spandrels filled with foliage. The whole of 
the exterior of the south side is richly 
charged with ornament. There is a very 


| rich south porch which has lately been res- 


covered with niches and various 
figures, but the design is not chaste and there 
is a mixture of Italian work. The whole 


| of the south side has a fine battlement with 


pinnacles; the exterior of the small chapel, 
which was built in 1517 by one Greenway a 
Merchant, is very elaborate and loaded with 
ornament, being enriched with pinnacles and 
a profusion of panneling with a_ elegant 
The South aisle of the 
Chancel is also very richly worked. The 
windows in the aisles of the Nave are all 
of Rectilinear tracery, mostly of 4 lights. 
The North side of the Church is quite devoid 
of ornament, but has a good Norman door- 
way having a band of chevron ornament car- 
ried completely round it without shafts. The 


| interior of this noble church is very fine, 


being not encumbered with galleries so as 


| to destroy the symmetry of the arches as well 


as shut out the light. It is of great breadth 
and the Nave is divided from each aisle by 
a row of 6 pointed arches springing from 
lozenge piers ornamented with clustered 
shafts and rich capitals ornamented with 
varied foliage, grapes and various figures. 


|Some of the Capitals have been painted. 


Each pier is enriched with a fine large niche 


| with beautiful crocketed canopy which give 
| a great air of elegance to the whole. 


The 
Clerestory windows have somewhat contrac- 
a string 
The Rood- 
loft with its fine screen remains in a very 
perfect state and has much elegant open 
tracery with groining and rich bands of fol- 


| lage with grapes. The Chapel on the south 


side of the south aisle is a good specimen 
of its period and is kept in excellent repair. 


| It opens to the Church by 2 arches of con- 


tracted Tudor form springing from a central 
pier of lozenge form with shafts at the angles, 
and enriched with fine canopied niches. The 
ceiling is of stone with fine groining and 
pendants all gorgeously painted. The soffits 
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of the window arches are enriched with pan- 
nelling. The Font appears to be modern of 
octagonal form and an indifferent imitation 
of Rectilinear Fonts. 

| Gould, pp. 187-8; Stabb, ii., pp. 166-168]. 
Holy Trinity. 

This Church in its general form and 
arrangement resembles Ipplepen to a remark- 
able degree, but is rather superior in the 
workmanship of several portions. The Tower 
has on one of its buttresses a rich niche but is 
otherwise rather coarse and much like that 
of Ipplepen. The South porch is large, with 
an upper storey and has a very elegant ceil- 
ing of stone groining in the fan pattern, of 
an unusually rich character for a village 
church. ‘The Nave has 4 arches on each side 
and a 5th is within the Chancel which ex- 
tends beyond the Aisles. The piers are of 
lozenge form with shafts and intermediate 
mouldings, but they are alternatively large 
and smaller and the foliage of the capitals, 
leaves and tendrils is varied. The windows 


Tor Bryan. 
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on the North are of 4 and of 3 lights with | 


good perpendr. tracery. Those on the S. 


have mostly been mutilated. The East win- | 
dow of the N. Aisle is of the same spurious | 


Decd. tracery as that which occurs at Ipple- 
pen. 
lights, the side ones of two lights, and there 
are fragments of stained glass. The roof of 
the Nave is coved in panels. The portion 
over the rood loft boarded and painted blue 
with gilt stars. The rood loft screen reaches 
quite across the body and aisles and is highly 
beautiful and together with the parcloses 


| doors 
The East window of the Chancel of 5 | 


painted and gilt & nearly a counterpart of | 


those at Ipplepen. 


adorned with panneling and and _ foliage 
painted and gilt. The Font is a plain 
octagon on a panneled pedestal. There 1s 


The Pulpit is also richly | 


here an arch to the Chancel which is uncom- | 


mon in Devonshire. On the N. is the stair 
turret that led to the rood loft. In the 
Chancel is a niche with shelf and drain. N. 
of the Chancel is a small vestry. 
are embattled and the exterior stuccoed but 


The Aisles | 
| of its chapels. 


beneath appears the deep red stone of the | 


country. 
the midst of orchards and gardens, and the 
lich gate is seen here also. Tower buttresses 
are set square. Tower of 3 stages, with em- 
battled parapet and 4 pinnacles, stair tur- 
ret on the C. 70 feet high. 
under foliated ogee arch and has shelf. 
eral ancient bench-ends remain. 

[Gould, p. 288; Stabb, i., pp. 234-6; ‘ Ch. 
Ant.,’ i., pp. 137-140]. 


Sev- 


The situation is very delightful in | 


The piscina is | 
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TOTNES. (St. Mary). 

The Castle stands at the west end of the 
Town. It at present consists only of a large 
low circular keep with a large battlement 
and placed on a high mound. The walls are 
finely mantled with ivy and from it is a 
pleasant prospect. The Church is spacious 
and has some good portions. It consists of 
a broad nave with north and south aisles, 
and an additional north aisle lately added 
to increase the number of sittings, a Chancel 
with side chapels, and a Tower at the west 
end. The Tower is handsome and lofty and 
were it not for the unsightly and perishable 
red stone of which it is built, would have a 
fine effect. It has octagonal turrets at the 
angles which are crowned by large crocketed 
pinnacles. On the South side it is disfig- 
ured by a projecting staircase turret, but 
there are some fine canopied niches contain- 
ing images on the buttresses on the south 
side, and those on the North side are bold 
and have pinnacles upon their set offs. The 
West doorway is within a square compart- 
ment, with a label over it. The spandrels 
are filled with quatrefoils containing shields. 
There is a large south porch with room over 
it, and enriched with pinnacles. The 
are set within square  compart- 
ments, have bands of square flowers in the 
soffit and foliage in the spandrels. The walls 
of the church have in many parts been newly 
cased, and the original windows replaced by 
bad modern ones. There is no clerestory. 
The Nave is divided from the aisles by 4 
high pointed arches springing from lozenge 
piers of clustered shafts. The Pulpit is of 
stone with good panneling but is most taste- 
fully painted brown so as to appear wooden 
when not viewed closely. There is a beauti- 
ful stone roodloft screen running across the 
nave and aisles of most elaborate workman- 
ship with fine open tracery, rich niches with 
crocketed canopies and fine groining, the 
whole painted and gilt but of exquisite ele- 
gance. There are also stone screens of less 
rich character between the Chancel and each 
On the north side of the 
Chancel is a stone staircase of Rectilinear 
workmanship. In the south chapel in the 


| wall is a rich ogee canopy between two but- 


tresses crowned with pinnacles, and with 
spandrels enriched with foliage. Under this 
there seems to have been a tomb which is 
either destroyed or concealed by pews. The 


| Font is an octagon with sides adorned with 


quatrefoils and the pedestal panneled. The 
Organ is placed in a gallery at the West 


‘end. The Tower contains 8 bells. 
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(Gould, PP. 291-3; Stabb, 1., pp. 
‘Ch. Ant.,’ pp. 140- 142]. 
T. Cann HuGHEs, F.s.A. 


(To be continued). 


CHARLES GERARD, EARL OF 
MACCLESFIELD AND THE PARISH 
OF HENLOW, BEDS. 


wa! was the connection of Charles 
Gerard, Earl of Macclesfield with the 
little Bedfordshire parish of Henlow? Pos- 
sibly very few people have heard of this 
place though now-a-days it is more to the 
front as containing a large R.A.F. aero- 
drome; but what is this problem about the 
Rarl of Macclesfield? It is this. During 
that terrible upheaval which comes to country 
vicarages as well as to other homes—that is 


136-8 ; 


Lancaster 


sieiaieai AND icine 


to say, during spring cleaning—a bundle of | 


old papers, which seems to have been passed 
from Vicar to Vicar unexamined, was 
brought to the present incumbent as material 
for the incinerator. He, being reluctant to 
burn even his own accumulation of papers, 
called a halt in the auto-da-fé and sat down 
to go through the parcel. On being examined, 
one yellow and worn paper arrested his atten- 
tion, and on carefully unfolding it he read as 
follows :— 


MARIE R_ Whereas we have given Order to 
The Lord Berkeley Admirall of the Blew to 
receive you and ten battalions of foot on board 
Our Men of Warr and Ships under his 
Command; Our Will and Pleasure is, and We 
doe hereby require you to give Order for Em- 
barking the said Forces accordingly ; And when 
you are upon the Coasts of France; you are to 
make such attempts, and to use yor best En- 
deavours to distresse and annoy the Enemy 
by all such wayes and means, as shall be 
thought most adviseable from time to time, at 
a Councill of the Flaggs and Generall , Officers, 
and what shall be so agreed upon you are to 
put in Execution accordingly. And for so doing 
this shall be Your Warrant, Given at our 
Court at Whitehall the 23d day of June 1694 in 
the sixth year of Our Reign 

By Her Majesties Teens 
J. Trenchard. 

To Our Right Trusty and Right 

Well-beloved Cosen Charles 

Earl of Macclesfield, Major 

Generall of Our Forces. 


It is a beautifully written document, quite 
legible, and bears the royal seal and appar- 
ently Queen Mary’s signature. 

The Office of Public Records—beyond 
stating that it is duly calendared—the War 


| Office, the Army Historical Society, Mr. 
Winston Churchill and others can throw no 
light on the interesting problem of its con- 


nection with the parish or vicarage of 
Henlow. There must be some link some- 
where. Has it been hopelessly lost ? 


The Charles Gerard in question was the 
second Earl of Macclesfield. He died in 1701, 
and the title passed to Fitton Gerard his 
brother, with whose death it lapsed until it 
was re-created in 1721 for Sir Thomas 
Parker, Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 
in the reign of Queen Anne, whose descend. 
ants have held it to the present time. Charles 
Gerard appears to have led the hectic, 
rough-and-tumble sort of life common to many 
of the gentry of those days. His first 
recorded achievement was the killing, in his 
cups, of a foot-boy, for which he absconded 
for a time. He was Member of Parliament 
for Lancaster; was committed to the Tower 
on a charge of treason and sentenced to 
death, but was reprieved; was made Lord 
Lieutenant of Lancaster; was made Major- 
General and took part in an unsuccessful 
attack on the outworks of Brest ; and later on 
he carried out the Portsmouth Expedition 
with Admiral Lord Berkeley as directed in 
the Henlow document, in the course of 
which Dieppe and Havre were bombarded. 
In 1701 he was appointed Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to the Court of Hanover, and on 
his return the same year he caught a fever 
and died. 

Somehow or other he has become linked 
up with the parish of Henlow, a fact which 
possibly will not interest a wide circle. But 
it will have weight with those who attach 
importance to the elucidating and preserving 
of local history. 

The Vicar of Henlow at the time of the 
Portsmouth Expedition was one Pemberton 
Bedford, a person of some importance in the 
county as testified to by a fine mural tablet 
in the Parish Church. He was a descendant 
of the Pembertons of St. Albans and the 
Bedfords of Clifton, in the county of Bed- 
ford. Was he the EHarl’s Chaplain? Were 
the troops billeted in Henlow, and did Lord 


| Gerard stay at the Vicarage and leave this 


important State Paper behind him?  Pos- 


| sibly some descendants of the Vicar’s—people 


' They 


bearing the name either of Pemberton or 
Bedford—may have old family records which 
might throw light on this problem. The 
family at Henlow Grange—the chief gentry 
of the village—bore the name of Edwards. 
were succeded by the Raynsfords. 
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Their descendants may have some informa- 
tion to offer. Possibly the Edwards or some 


of the other representatives of the Squire or | from fits in his youth and these fits had con- 


Vicar held offices at the Court and had the 
handling of State papers. How we should 
love to know the local history of Henlow 
during these interesting times! 

One important matter stands out clearly, 
and that is the necessity for guarding old 
papers especially at spring-cleaning time; 
and further, what a gain it would be to future 
generations if parish priests systematically 
noted down in some parish book or register 
the various contemporary events which occur 
in their localities—not only the outstanding 
happenings but the little domestic humdrum 
affairs of ordinary daily life. 

J. G. WILLIAMs. 

Henlow Vicarage, Biggleswade, Beds. 


‘PITAPHS AT MANGI AND KHOST, 
BALUCHISTAN.— 
Mangi. 

1. In memory of F. A. Puruiips, Citizen 
U.S.A., died June 20th, 1885. 

2. In memory of WILLIAM WALKER, 
geant R.E., died 4th May 1885. 

5. In memory of W. W. DeEtanHoypeE, died 
26th December 1885. 

Khost. 

1. In memory of A. Z. Nicuotas, who was 
born at New Zulfa and was killed at Khost 
on 5th July 1899, aged 28. 

2. In memory of SAaRan NICHOLAS, 
7th November 1897, died 24th 
Khost. 

3. Sacred to 


Ser- 


born 
April 1899, 
STEPHEN 


the memory of 


NicHoLas, born 25th September 1896, died 
12th May 1897, Khost. 
4. In memory of Gwen CLEMENTs, born 


18th July, died 14th October 1901. 

5. In memory of my dear husband Ricu- 
ARp CALLARD, late Mining Manager, Khost, 
who departed this life November 19th, 1922, 
aged 47 years. (Text). 

H. Buttocn. 
SUPERSTITION IN 
HEBRIDES.—Dr. Halliday Suth- 
‘The Arches of the Years’ (Geof- 
1933) gives an account of a holi- 


RESENT-DAY 
THE 
erland, in 
frey Bles, 


day spent in the island of Lewis, after the | 
This is the most northern island of the | 


war. 
outer Hebrides. He then with a medical 
friend was asked to see a patient, who was 
in a very bad way. After describing the 
habitation where the patient was visited, he 
Says: 
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In the living room was the patient we had 


to see. He was an epileptic . .. The 
patient now an old man had suffered greatly 


tinued throughout life despite the fact that 
a white cock had been killed and buried under 
the fire. In the Western Isles this was the 
recognised cure for epilepsy until nearly the 
end of the nineteenth century. 
This reveals a superstition which may be 
worth noting herein. 
C.. VPs EAER, 
HE CITY OF LONDON MILITIA, 1775. 
—The following were at the above date 
the Field Officers and Commanders of the Six 
Regiments of the-City Militia—according to 


the Royal Kalendar, J. Almon, 1775, p 
206-7 : 

First, YeELLow . Regiment. 

Rt. Hon. Tho. Harley, Col. 
Lieut. Col John Favell, 3 Capt. James Han- 
Major, Philip Oriell, nam. 
1 Capt. John Furnish. 4 Capt. John Crocker. 


2 Capt. John Lind. 5 Capt. vacant. 
Capt. Lieut. T. Thorp. 
Seconp, Waite ReGiMent. 
Barlow Trecothick, Esq., Col. 
Lieut. Col. James 3 Capt. Wheldon 
Oates. Jones, 
Major, Alex. Burt. 4 Capt. James Wors. 
1 Capt. George Price. dale. 
2 Capt. Thomas Holt. 5 Capt. vacant. 
Capt. Lieut. John Ab. 
bot. 


THIRD, ORANGE REGIMENT. 
Brackley Kennet, Esq., Col. 


Lieut. Col. Alex. Dal- 3 Capt. William 
mahoy. Smith. 

Major Jeremiah 4 Capt. Thomas Ken- 
Wheat. nett. 

1 Capt. William Jack- 5 Capt. Wm. Corrock. 
son. Capt. Lieut. T ho. 

2 Capt. John Fuller. Latham. 


FourtH, Rep REGIMENT. 
Samuel Plumbe, Esq., Col. 


Lieut. Col. William 3 Capt. John  Wil- 
Wyatt. loughby. 

Major, Edward Stone. 4 Capt. Wm. Surridge. 

1 Capt. Wm. Lane. 5 Capt. Wm. Russel. 

2 Capt. John Bayley. Capt. Lieut. — Hesse. 


FirrH, GREEN REGIMENT. 
Sir James Esdaile, Col. 


Lieut. Col. William 3 Capt. Wm. Champ- 
Howes. ante. 
Major, Benjamin Cole. 4 Capt. Ben. Dutton. 
1 Capt. Robt. Downes. 5 Capt. Thomas Roak. 
2 Capt. Wm. Jackson. Capt. Lieut. John 
Keen. 
Sixtr, Biue Reeiment, Colonel vacant. 


—_ Col. James Har- 2 Capt. Stephen 

iott. Clarke. at 
Maier, Peter Sharp. 3 Capt. Nicholas Sim- 
1 Capt. Thomas Gates. mons. 
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— 


4 Capt. Charles Lin- 
coln. 


5 Capt. Robert Horne. 
Capt. Lieut. Wm. Mat- 
thews. 
N.B, The above Gentlemen are Esquires by 
virtue of their Commissions. 
Tue HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
His Royal Highness George, Prince of Wales, 
Capt. Gen. 


Right Hon. Thomas Harley, President. 
Barlow ‘l'recothick, Esq. Vice-President. 
Sam. Plumbe, Esq., Treasurer. 
The Rev. Mr. Jos. Cookson, Chaplain. 

Mr. Thomas Talbot Gorsuch Surgeon. 

Cap. William Lane, Adjutant. 
Capt. John Keen, Engineer. 
Lieut. Tho. Mead, Armourer. 

Mr. Peter Longes, Clerk 

Mr. Wm. Jackson, Messenger. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


OHN MACHIN, ASTRONOMER (See 

elviii. 385; clix. 260; clx. 266).—Lieut. 

H. W. Robinson, now Assistant Librarian 

to the Royal Society, writing to me, under 
date of Dec. 7, 1931, says :— 

In MS. Rigaud 50 (pp. 1-13), I found a com- 
plete list, in Rigaud’s writing. of the Machin 
MSS. in the Royal Astronomical Society—dated 
August, 1837. There are 43 entries altogether 
and as some of these refer to more than one 
volume, it seems safe to assume that there 
was something approaching 50 volumes in the 
Collection. 

The late Miss A. M. Clerke, in her sketch 
of Machin, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ says that his 
MSS. are preserved in the Library of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Burlington 
House, London. One infers that they are 
among the uncatalogued papers. 

It seems just possible that some refer- | 
ences to Machin might be recovered from | 
the, as yet, unexamined MSS. to be found 
in the extensive collections left by the late 
Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, of Cambridge, but 
We have no evidence of this. 

Inasmuch as Machin was Secretary to the 
Royal Society from 1718 to 1747, and did | 
Some important work in the field of astro- 
nomy, it would seem desirable to assemble 
any available material, when possible to do so. 


EK. F. McPIrke. 
135 East Eleventh Place, Chicago. 
‘HANGING MIDDLESEX. — Fulwell 


Park, Twickenham, the home for nearly 
twenty years of the late King Manoel and 
Queen Augusta Victoria, is to be converted | 
into a residential housing estate of some forty | 
acres. The mansion, part of which dates | 
from the time of James II, is to be pulled 
down. 


J. ARDAGH. |! 


; , 

Readers’ Queries. 
NEMPEST OF HOLMSIDE, CO. DUR- 
HAM.—On Nov. 18, 1643, Robert Tem- 
pest, “‘ of Lynce Greene in the parish of Tan- 
field in the countie of Durham, gent,’’ made 
his will, of which an abstract is printed by 
Surtees (vol. i1., p. 329, ed. of 1816). He 
was a Roman Catholic priest, and made be- 
quests to a large number of cousins and 
other relatives. With the help of the Douai 
Diaries, Surtees’ ‘ History of Durham,’ and 
many of the publications of the Surtees Soci- 
ety, I have been able to ‘‘ place’’ most of 

these, but the following still baffle me. 

He speaks of ‘‘ my brother Nicholas Hed- 
ley of Lynce Hall’? and ‘“‘my Aunt Head- 
lye.’’ Nicholas Hedley was a noted Catho- 
lic recusant, and there is no difficulty in 
identifying him, but how came Robert Tem- 
pest to call him ‘‘ my brother ’’? Nicholas’s 
wife is generally given as Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Richard Hodgson, of the Hebburn fam- 
ily. (Surtees Society, vol. cxi., p. 242). 

Who was ‘‘ Aunt Headlye ?’’ 

He leaves money for the education of ‘‘ one 
of my cozen Michaell Kemble’s children of 
Ruddy Carr in the countie of Hereford, 
gent.’’ Other sums are similarly left for the 
benefit of the grandchildren of his uncle, 
William Tempest of Sommerton, Co. Oxon. 
Is there any record of a marriage of a Tem- 
pest of Sommerton with a Kemble? 

He makes small gifts of money to ‘‘ Susan 
Lady Hodgson ’’ and to her sister, “‘ My 
cozen Bridgett’’ and to ‘‘ my cozen Shelley. 
my Lady Hodgson’s waiting gentlewoman.”’ 
Dame Susan Hodgson was apparently the 
second wife of Sir Robert Hodgson of Heb- 
burn, but Surtees does not give her maiden 
name. Was she a Tempest, and who was 








| cousin Shelley ? 


Other relatives mentioned and not yet iden- 
tified, are ‘‘ my cozen George Medcalfe and 
Rebecca Medcalfe’’ and ‘‘ my cozen Eliza- 
beth Cooke.”’ 

He bequeaths his best cloak to Mr. Rici- 


ard Todkill (or Tadkill), of Brisnorton 
(Brize Norton), Co. Oxon. Tadkill also 


must have been a relation, for he was the 
first holder of a scholarship founded at the 
College of Douai for members of the Tem- 
pest family, in 1625, by another Robert 
Tempest, alsc a Roman Catholic priest, and 
uncle of the testator, and was presented to 
that scholarship by William Tempest of Som- 


; merton. 


Other persons mentioned in the will are 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Woodson, old John W yse ana 
young John Wyse and his wife, of ‘ Ber- 
ricke,’’ and Megg Rothbone. 

Old Mr. Greenwood, of Brize Norton, Co. 
Oxon, and Thomas Roper, of London, gent., | 
are to be overseers of the will. 

Information as to any of these would be | 
welcome. They were probably all Roman | 
Catholic recusants. | 

The testator desired to be buried in Car- 
row Church, near his brother, Nicholas Tem- 
pest. Carrow is said to be in Tanfield 
parish, Co. Durham. Is such a church still 
in existence ? 





GEORGE KIDSTON. 
Manor, Box, Wilts. 


Loss OF H.M. SLOOP BERMUDA. — 
This ship foundered in the Gulf of 
Florida in 1796 or 1798 (the date variously 
given by authorities consulted) and no de- 
tails appear to be available. The captain 
was Thomas Maxtone of Cultoquhey, Perth- 
shire. Any particulars of the loss of this | 

ship would be gratefully received. 
EK. Maxtone GRAHAM. 


UTUAL AID AMONG ANIMALS.—In 
chap. vi. of ‘ Woodstock,’ Scott makes 
Sir Henry Lee say: 

The very deer will butt a sick or wounded 
buck from the herd; hurt a dog, and the whole 
kennel will fall on him and worry him; fishes 
devour their own kind when they are wounded 
with a spear; cut a crow’s wing, or break its 
leg, the other will buffet it to death. 

Of course, when Scott wrote of animals, 
he knew what he was talking about. Yet 
there are many testimonies that animals do 
not always behave in this fashion. For in- 
stance, J. G. Wood, in his ‘ Man and Beast ’ 
(p. 344) tells of a weasel which came to pick 
up and carry away an injured comrade. 
Darwin quotes Captain Stainbury as having 
seen a blind pelican which was fed by other 
pelicans upon fishes which had to be brought 


Hazelbury 


from a distance of thirty miles (‘ Descent 
of Man,’ ch. iv.). Max Nordau, in his 
‘Morals and Evolution of Man’ (1922), 


59, quotes from Alfred Brehm’s ‘ Tierleben,’ 
an incident on one of Brehm’s hunting ex- 
peditions, when he 


surprised a party of monkeys in a clearing. 
They fled at once and had found a shelter in 
the wood before the dogs could reach them. 
Only one 
the rest, and was left be hind alone. It had 
scrambled up on to a solitary rock standing 
in the plain, round which the dogs were bark. | 
ing furiously, and in its terror the creature ‘ 


| ment, 


young one had got separated from ec 
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uttered piteous cries for help. A little male 
monkey hearing it, detached himself from the 
group, turned back from the safety of the 


| forest, made quietly for the rock and fetched 
| away the trembling young baboon from among 


the pack, silent now, and shrinking in amaze. 
and then stroking and caressing the 
| little creature, he carried it safely in his arms 
to its family in the wood. 

Must we not conclude that some animals 
are cruel and some are not, that, in fact, 
they differ in character as human beings do? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


ATE VAUGHAN.~—I shall be grateful if 
a reader of ‘ !N. and Q.’ will furnish me 
with some details of Kate Vaughan’s life sub- 


| sequent to her marriage with Colonel Arthur 


Wellesley. 
of our 


She died, I believe, poor, in one 
Colonies. 
VICTORIAN. 
N ARRIAGE BY BANNS OR LICENCE. 
A certain Church of England marriage 
entry of 1791 is queried (although the par- 
ties’ names and other particulars are al. 


right) because the marriage was by banns, 


and I am told this used to be unusual, at 
that time, where the parties were, as they 
were in the case in question, persons of posi- 
tion; such persons being accustomed to be 
married by licence. 

Is my information correct ? 

Would a licence have been obtainable as- 
suming one of the parties was a foreigner, 


| or not a member of the Church of England? 


M. S.-S. 


STA PLETON (STAPYLTON) OF THE 
LEEWARD ISLANDS.—What printed 
pedigrees are there of this family ? 


M. S.- 


: EVENSON : ‘ TREASURE ISLAND.’— 

am puzzled by the phrase ‘‘ On the 
in R. L. Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island’ chanty. The tectonic 
meaning of ‘‘ chest’’ seems unsatisfactory. 
No ordinary seaman’s chest would seat fif- 
teen men. ‘The corporeal sense of ‘‘ chest” 
is absurd. Is the phrase possibly geograph- 
ical? Is there any place in the world known 
to the seafaring world by that name? If 
not, is it a topographical sheer invention of 
R. L. Stevenson? — to be classed with the 
Reef of Norman’s Woe ”’ and the ‘‘ Chim- 
neys Three,’’ which, I have heard, are open 
to the scepticism of Mrs. Gamp. 


Dead Man’s chest’ 


S. 
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Waepwoop FOREST AND TUTBURY, 
1660-1690.—I require a complete list of 
the persons who occupied the post of ‘ His 
Majesty’s Lieutenant of Needwood Forest 
and High Steward of the Honour of Tut- 
bury,’ in Staffordshire, between the years 
1660 and 1690, and would be grateful for 
help from any reader. I have searched in 
such likely places as the Calendars of State 
Papers, but though occasional entries occur 
about this post, I have been unable to com- 
pile from them the complete list I require. 
E. M. TuRNER. 


HRASE “OR I’M A ROMAN.” — In 
chapter li. of the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ 
Sam Weller, on coming into a room at the 
Saracen’s Head, Towcester, and recognizing 
Mr. Pott, exclaims: ‘‘ Eatansvill to vit, or 
I’m a Roman.” 
What does the word ‘‘ Roman 
I can find no reference to this passage or to 
any similar usage in the the ‘ O.E.D.’ 
A. M. CoLeMan. 
FTEENTH - CENTURY WORDS: 
MEANING WANTED.—In a five hun- 
dred years old record I find the following 
words. What are the meanings thereof ?-— 
Stanks; Rhaglaurees; Multures; Par- 
rates (or parraltes); Turbaries; Lardis (or 
Laridis). J. P. Bacon Purxres. 
(“Stank ” (cf. Fr. étang) is 1. a pond or pool 
for which the first quotation in the ‘ O.E.D.’ is 
of 1300; and 2. a dam or flood-gate. 
“Turbiry ” is 1, peat-land (1292): 2. 
(1440): 3. right to cut peat or turf (1597). 
“Multure ” is‘the toll of grain of flour paid 
to the miller for having corn ground at his 
mill (c. 1300). 
NLOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS (ante 1801) (See 
elxv. 445 and ante p. 83).—In the final check- 
ing of my projected ‘ Bibliographical Regis- 
ter of British and Ivish Newspapers and Peri- 
odicals printed in the United 
before 1801,’ I have discovered a consider- 
able number of unlocated entries. The fol- 
lowing list will enable readers to report ex- 
tant issues they may have or know about. 
Any additional information about the papers 
mentioned will be welcomed. 
The Mowing Devil: or, Strange News out of 
Hartford-shire . . 1678 


’ 


peat 


The Munster Advertiser. (Limerick). 1753. 
Musical Magazine  1774-, 

Musical Magazine. 1760. 

Naturalists’ Journal. 1767. 

Navy List. December 1800. 

Needham’s Post-Man. 1724. Dublin. 
Negociation of Sir Thomas Roe . . . 1721. | 
Newbery’s Ledger 1762. (Same as Public 
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mean here? | 
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Legger?). 

New Christian Uses, upon the weekly true 
passages and proceedings. 1643. 

New Copper Plate Magazine. December 1795. 

The New Cork Evening Post. 1791. 

The Newcastle Courant, Giving an Account 
of the Most Material Occurrences. 1716. 

Newcastle Courant and North of England’ 
Farmer. 1711. 

Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 1764. 

Newcastle Gazette. 1744. 

Newcastle Geological Magazine. 

The Newcastle Mercury. 1722. 


The New Edinburgh Gazette 1710. 

New Express. 1700. : 

The New Foundling Hospital for Wit. 1768. 

The New Jamaica Almanack and Register. 
1788. 

New Melody. 1760. 


New News, containing a short rehearsall . . 
1579. 

The Newry Chronicle. 1777. 

Newry Chronicle and Universal Advertiser. 
790? 
Newry Journal. 1761 or 1770. 
The Newry Journal and Public Advertiser. 


| 1770? 1774. 


| Sheet Almanack 


| Holden at Trydent. 


Kingdom | 


The Newry Robin, and The Ulster Royal 
1767. 
New News, and divers more characters. 1614. 
New News Books; or, Occurrences Foreign 
and Domestick. R. Janeway. 1682. 
New Observator on the Present Times. 


1701 or 1704. 


New Observations; or Mercurius Reforma- 
tus. 1689. 

New News from Tory-Land and_ Tantion- 
Shire. 1682. 

New Statesman. n. d. 

New Tea-Table Miscellany. 1741. 

New Universal Magazine. 1775. 

Newes concernyng2 the General Councell 


1549 

Newes from forraigne parts for the last two 
weekes past. 1641 (1642). 

Newes from Gulick and Cleve. 1615. 

Newes, True Newes, laudable Newes. Cicie 
Newes, Court Newes, Country Newes. 1642. 


Newes sent to the Ladie Princesse of 
Orange. 1589. 

Newes from Hogsdon. 1598. 

Newes from Italy. 1618. 

Newes from Lough Foyle in Ireland. 1608. 


Newes from New England, by John Bellamie. 
1622. 
Newes from Oxford, or the Spy. n. d. 


Newes from Poland. 1621. 

Newes from Rome, Venice, and Vienna. 
1595. 

Newes from Sir Roger Williams. 151. 


Newes from Sully; 1642. 

Newes from Spaine. 1611. 1618. 
Newes from the Narrow Sea. 1642. 
Vewes from the Seuane Seas. n. ad. 


News from the North. 1579. 

Newes from Turkie and Poland. 1622. 

Newes of a famous Victorie against the 
Turkes. 1614. 

Newes of the Present Miseries of Russia. 


1614. 
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Newes out of Cheshire of the New Found 
Well. 1600. 

Newes out of Barbary. 1613. 

Newes out of Germary. 1612. 


Newews out of France for the Gentlemen of 


England (1591). 
New(e)s out of Hell; a Dialogue between 
Charon and Zebul, a Devil. 1536. 
News. 1619. . 
News and Strange Newes from St. Christo- 
phers. 1638. 
News from all Nations. J. Dunton. nn. d. 
News from Bartholomew-Fair. 1678. 


News from Bohemia. 1619. 


News from Buckinghamshire. 1677. 
News from Castile 1621. 
News from Doctor’s Commons. 1681. 


In a Letter. 1682. 


News from France 
1642. 


News from ienmune. 


News from Hallidy Wells. 1678. 

News from Heaven. 1706 

News from Hull. 1640. 

News from Maidstone. 1678. 

News from Moor Fields. 1647. 

News from most parts of Christendom. 
Butter. 1642? 

News from Pembroke and Montgomery. 
1648. 

News from Perin. 1618. 

News from Smith the Oxford Jailer. 1645. 

News from Spain. N. Butter. 1611. 

News from the King’s Bath. Bristol. 1645. 

News from the narrow Seas. 1642. 

News from the New Exchange. 1650. 


the Pope to the Devil 1781. 


News from 
1647. 


News from the West. 


News from the Republic of Letters. 1669. 
News from Wicklow. 1678. 
The News Letter. R. Thornton. Dublin. 
1685. 
The Newsletter. Dublin. 1659. 
News out of Kent. 1561. 
News Schedules Aberdeen. 1745. 
The Newspaper. Birmingham. 1769. 
W. J. Lane. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


(To be concluded), 


RYE: : DATE OF ENGRAVING 
WANTED 
graving of the town of Rye, probably of eight 
eenth-century date. It was drawn by T. 
Henwood and engraved by H. A. Ogg. 
anyone tell me when these two people floyr- 
ished ? 
LEopotp A. VIDLER. 


ARVEY (HERVEY) FAMILY 
ETY.—Was this society ever formed ? 


ee AND QUERIES. 


‘is shown back to Robert Haig of St. 


.—I have a photo of an en- | 


Can | 
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EARL HAIG OF 
Burke’s ‘ Landed 


EDIGREE OF 
BEMERSYDE.—In 
, Gentry,’ the pedigree of the late Earl Haig 


Nin- 
nians, second son of James Haig, 17th Laira 
of Bemersyde. Burke gives Robert Haig as 
marrying Elspeth Abercromby, daughter of 
John Abercromby of Abbot’s Throsk, and 
Agnes, daughter of Sir Patrick Drummond 
of Carnock. In a chart of the Stirling Aber 
crombies, prepared by the late Rev. A. W. 
Cornelius Hallen, F.S.A., Scot., Robert Haig 
is shown as marrying, first, Jane Greig, by 
whom he had a family; and, secondly, Mar- 
garet Abercromby, daughter of John Aber- 
cromby of Abbot’s Throsk, and his wife, Cath- 
erine Black, this making Margaret the grand- 
daughter of John Abercromby and Agnes 
Drummond. Can any reader kindly offer 
information upon this apparent discrepancy! 
W. J. ABERCROMBIE. 


IR RALPH ABERCROMBY’S DEATH, 
PICTURE WANTED. — Could any 
reader kindly give the present place of exhi- 
bition of the picture, painted by Philippe 
Jacques de Loutherbourg, R.A.: ‘The Mor 
tal Wounding of Sir Ralph Abercromby ”’; 
whether on public exhibition or in a private 

collection ? 
W. J~ 


NDERSON OF RESTALRIG, LONG 
HERMISTON, AND DRESSALRIG, 
MIDCALDER. — I should be glad if any 
reader could add to ‘the following pedigree: 
Alexander Anderson, said to have been of 
Restalrig, Edinburgh, married, circa 1696, 
Jean Law, and had issue: 

Andrew Anderson, born 1698, M.D., of 
Long Hermiston. He married (1) Janet 
Somerville, and had a son, John Anderson. 
Vhat is known of him? He is said by Me- 
Call, in his ‘ History of Mid-Calder’ to 
have married (2) the Honourable Magdaline 
Sandilands, a daughter of Walter, 6th Baron 


ABERCROMBIE. 


| Torphichen, and his fourth wife, Christian, 
| only daughter of James Primrose (brother 


| his wife Nicolas, 
SOCI- | 


of Sir Archibald Primrose of Dalmeny) and 
daughter of Sir James 


Mercer, of Aldie. By his second wife Dr. 


| Anderson had issue: 


Mr. William J. Harvey presented a copy of | 


his ‘Genealogy of the Harvey Family’ to 
the Folkestone Public Library, and it con- 
tains a printed slip suggesting that a Soci- 
ety should be formed. 


A. H. W. FynMore. 


Littlehampton. 





1. Andrew A., b. 4 May, 1732; Surgeon to 
the Garrison in the Isle of Dominico. 

2. James A., b. 1737; Physician-General, 
Madras; died 5 Aug., 1809. He married 
(whom?) and had a daughter, Anna, who 

married Charles Wallace Young. What is 
known of Charles Wallace Young, and what 
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issue had they ? 

3. Elizabeth A., died 1802. She married, 
firstly, Andrew Mitchell, linen manufac- 
turer, Livingston, and had issue: 

(1) David M., of Milchilmackinae, 

U.S.A. 

(2) Andrew M., Physician to the Forces, 
at Chatham. 
(3) Janet M. 

And secondly, George Bayne, of Buccleuch 

Place, Edinburgh, and had further issue: 
(4) Alexander B., Capt., died in India. 
(5) Elizabeth B., married Thomas Mor- 

gan, watchmaker, Edinburgh, and _ had 
issue: (@) Alexander B. Morgan, Surgeon, 
55th, 57th and 91st Regiments. He mar- 
ried Margaret Garden, or Gardner, of 

Aberdeen, and had issue: Col. Sir Alex- 

ander B. Morgan, K.C.B., (1907); C.B. 

(1882); (c) Susan B., married Dr. Adam 

Turnbull, of Sandygate. 

4. Janet A., married William Berry, an 
ingenious artist. He was bred to the busi- 
ness of a seal-cutter, having served his ap- 
prenticeship with a Mr. Bolton, of KEdin- 
burgh (see Anderson’s ‘ Scottish Nation’). 
They had, with other issue, a son, Dr. An- 
drew Berry, of Fort St. George, Madras. 

With regard to the Hon. Magdaline Sandi- 
lands, it 1s stated in the ‘ Scots Peerage ’ 
that she died unmarried—and from another 
source I learn that the Magdaline Sandilands 
who married Dr. Andrew Anderson, was the 
daughter of a Hugh Sandilands, baillie of 
Calder, and servitor to Walter, 6th Lord 
Torphichen. 

McCall, in his ‘ History of Mid-Calder,’ 
also states that James, 7th Lord Torphichen 
(brother of the Hon. Magdaline), with the 
consent of his mother, Christian Primrose, 


widow of Walter, 6th Lord Torphichen 
conveyed the lands of ODressalrig to 
Dr. Andrew Anderson, surgeon, in Long 


Hermiston. These lands had been given by 
James IV, in 1512, to Sir James Sandilands 
of Calder, and Marion Forrester, his wife. 
She was the daughter of Sir Archibald For- 
rester, of Corstorphine, an ancestor of the 
Lords Forrester of Corstorphine. 

I should be grateful for any authoritative 
statement showing whether the Magdaline 
Who married Dr. Anderson was the daughter 
of Walter, 6th Lord Torphichen, or of Hugh 
Sandilands, and, if of the latter, his exact 
relationship to Lord Torphichen. 

Dr. Anderson makes no reference to his 
wife in his will, and the Torphichen records 
in the Register House, Edinburgh, are in- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





complete for the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 

I am also anxious to obtain some informa 
tion regarding the Alexander Anderson who 
married Jean Law. It is thought that he 
was related to James Anderson, of Clengh, 
Lanarkshire, and of Cobbinshaw, Mid- 
lothian, who died in 1720, aged sixty-two, 
and was buried at Currie, Edinburgh. Their 
respective grandsons, Dr. James Anderson, 
M.D., Physician-General at Madras, and 
Dr. James Anderson, LL.D., of Cobbinshaw, 
were life-long friends. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


NCIENT PARCHMENT. — Can anyone 
say at what date large pages of parch- 
ment were first prepared? What is the 
material on which the Codex Sinaiticus 1s 
written? These seem simple questions, but 


| are less simple than they seem. 


E. EK. 
OUSES IN THE XV. CENTURY.—What 
would a house look like (it was permit- 
ted to be crenellated) early in the fifteenth, 
or late in the fourteenth century? Wouid 
it be moated or defended in any way? 
BK. E. C. 


URIAL CUSTOM : CANDLES: 
SHROUDS. — Mr. H. E. Malden, the 


Surrey antiquarian, writing an account of 


Cope. 


the Ockley churchwardens’ books for 1732, 


says that there is an entry of “ shrouds 
bought—no doubt woollen shrouds for the 
burial of the poor of the parish, for whom 
the law required interment in woollen. Fol- 
lowing this entry there is one—‘ candles to 
lay in the shrouds.”’ It is said that candles 
were laid in woollen shrouds to preserve them 
from the ravages of the moth. 

In the Ockley case the churchwardens evi- 
dently laid in a store of shrouds and put a 
pound of candles amongst them for preserv- 


ation. Other instances of this custom would 
be appreciated. 
H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 
UOTATION: “THAT BLESSED WORD, 


MESOPOTAMIA.’’ — As L remember it, 
“that blessed (or comfortable) word, Mesopo- 
tamia ” was the comment of an old lady on 
a sermon by Whitefield or some other preacher 
of the eighteenth century. I have, however, 
failed to find the exact source of the comment 
and shall be obliged if some reader can help 
me. “ That blessed word” is the latest form 
of the quotation I have seen. 


Voie 
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\ARLYLE: SOURCE OF QUOTATION 

} WANTED.—Can anyone kindly tell me in 
which of Thomas Carlyle’s works the follow- 
ing quotation occurs :— 

“We must some day, at last and for ever, 
cross the line between Nonsense and Common 
Sense. And on that day we shall pass trom 
Class Paternalism, originally derived from 
fetich fiction in times of universal ignorance, 
to Human Brotherhood in accordance with 
the nature of things and out growing know- 
ledge of it; from Political Government to In- 
dustrial Administration; from Competition in 
Individualism to Individuality in Co-operation ; 
from War and Despotism, in any form, to 
Peace and Liberty.” 

R. J. MacKay. 


F phate ag WANTED. — Despite thorough 
search through books of reference, as well 
as those of the authors to whom the following 
are attributed, I have been unable to trace 
them to their final source. I shall be grateful 
if any readers can help me. 
‘Fox full fraught 
That feared an oath, 
would lie, 
That looked 
leer, 
And durst 
prayer! 
My only clue to this 
by Dryden. 

2. Cobbett’s designation of local justices of 
the peace as “ the great unpaid ” is so familiar 
that I am ashamed to confess that I cannot 
find where he wrote it. 

3. Another of Cobbett’s remarks, in 
he contrasts ‘“ Royal Institutions” with 
** National Debt,” has equally baffled me. 

4. Discussing the variops definitions of Man- 
with Dr. Johnson, Boswell says: **T like the 
definition of Dr. _,Pranklin : ‘Man is a_tool- 
making animal.’ None of the standard edi- 
tions of Boswell, so far as I have checked 
them, gives any reference to the original source 
of the quotation in Franklin. I suspect it to 
be in one of the early essays. 

5. In the middle of the last century there 
was a good deal of discussion as to the mini- 
mum amount of air necessary per person in 
any work-place or living- place. Among others, 


in seeming sanctity, 
but like the devil 
and had the holy 


like Lent, 


not sin, before he said his 


is that it is said to he 


which 
the 


Huxley is said to have given his opinion that 
‘Each man should have at least 800 cubic 
feet.” Does anyone know where Huxley ex- 


pressed this view? 
H.C.§ 
6. T should be glad tc know the writer of 
the following :— 
“Beyond the path of the outmost 
through utter darkness hurled, 
Further than ever comet flared, or 
stardust swirled. 
Live such as fought and sailed and 
and loved and made our world.” 


J. LAanprear Locas. 


sun 
vagrant 


ruled 
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Replies. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH’S LIBRARY, 
(8 S. viii. 109). 


N 1897, at the reference above, T. N, 

BRUSHFIELD made the following query: 

Is it known where any of the volumes are 
preserved that were formerly in the possession 
of Sir Walter Ralegh? After his Pl 
in 1618, many (all?) of them were taken pos- 
session of by James I, and probably remained 
in the royal library until its dispersion on 
the death of Charles [. 

I have located one of these books in the 
Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library, 
Chicago, Illinois. It is a small quarto en- 
titled : 

R{obert] G[ray], 4 Good Speed to Virginia. 
{Quotation trom Essay 42, 4, and printer’s de. 
vice] London Printed by Felix Kyngston for 
William Welbie, and are to be sold at his 
shop at the signe of the Greyhound in Pauls 
Church-yard, 1609. (15 leaves} 

The copy is autographed in what appears 
to be Ralegh’s own hand, ‘‘ W. Ralegh Tur 
Lond.”’ 

This little book has an interesting history. 
It was noticed by J. P. Collier in 1863-66, 
and was sought by Brushfield in 1908, as we 
see from a note appended to his bibliograph- 
ical entry, number 324 (‘ A Bibliography of 
Sir Walter Ralegh,’ T. N. Brushfield, Exeter, 
James G. Commin, 1908), as follows: 

Printed in Illustrations of Early English 
Popular ae by J. P. Collier (1863-4, 
o-¥54 Vik. No. 9: Vol. iii, iv, 5-36). At page 


35 he pond ‘In spite of the introductory 
Epistle, signed R.G, (probably Gualterius 
Ralegh reversed), in which, be it observed, no 


authorship is claimed, there is some slight 
reason for thinking that we are making an ‘ad. 
dition to the pr inted works of no less man than 
Sir Walter Raleigh.” In his Bibliographical 
Catalogue, (1865, 11, 480), his statement is more 
guarded. On the same page is this interest- 
ing paragraph: “The copy of the tract we 
have used is especially valuable, from the cir- 
cumstance that it once belonged to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, whose autograph it, bears with the 
addition of “Turr. Lond.,”’ indicating his 
place of confinement.” Is this copy known to 
be yet in existence? 

The history of this book I have traced as 
follows. Further information concerning it 
would prove valuable, since it might reveal 
the location of other books from Ralegh’ s lib. 
rary. 


‘A Good Speed to Virginia’ was mor? 


‘ than likely one of the books belonging to Sir 
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Walter’s library in the Tower of London, 
the disposal of which, after Ralegh’s execu- 
tion, was of great concern to Sir Thomas 
Wilson, Keeper of the Records. (See Cal. 
§. P. Domestic, 1611-1618, pp. 589-592 and 
ibid, 1619-1623, p. 100 for his letters to the 
King. ) 
at the King’s command a catalogue of 
Ralegh’s library. I certainly wish I could 
find trace of the existence of this catalogue. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Wilson is supposed to have made | 


As Brushfield mentions above, “ A Good Speed | 


to Virginia’ probably remained in the royal 
library until its dispersion in 1649 at the 
death of Charles I. The book is first men- 
tioned by Collier in 1865. Mr. Ayer ob- 
tained it in 1891 at an auction sale of the 
books and manuscripts belonging to Bray- 
ton Ives of New York City. 
printed catalogue of this sale, as follows, 
in which ‘ A Good Speed to Virginia’ is 
listed as No. 1036: 


Catalogue of the Collection of Books and 
Manuscripts belonging to Mr. Brayton Ives of 
New York . . . to be disposed of by auction on 
Thursday, March 5, 1891... at the American 
Art Galleries, New York. 


The particular entry is: 


A good speed to Virginia .. , etc. Sm. 4to.: 15 
unnumbered leaves; ‘The Epistle Dedica- 
torie,’ signed R.G.; Text in Black Letter. 
Elegantly bound in dark green finely polished 
levant morocco super-extra, gilt back and 
edges, filleted sides with corner ornaments, in- 
side gilt borders, by Riviere. A splendid copy 
of this excessively rare tract, and with the 
Autograph of Sir Walter Ralegh on the title. 

There is no note made of where Mr. Bray- 
ton Ives secured the book, although there are 
some clues given in the general introduc- 
tion to the catalogue, as follows: 


Nearly twenty years ago | began a tolerably 
comprehensive course of historical reading. In 
selecting the works necessary for this I got 
into the way of trequenting booksellers’ shops 
... In those days Mr. Sabin’s shop in Nassau 
Street was the favourite resort of book-collec- 


tors. . . The arrival of a box from London, 
containing new importations of books, was 


always an occasion of interest The dis- 
persion of several of the finest libraries in Eng- 
land gave unexpected and most favourable op- 
portunities to secure books ... It is not in 
the range of probability that collectors will 
ever again have such facilities . . . as were 
given by the sale of the Sunderland, Hamilton 
Palace, Beckford, Syston Park, and Wodhull 
Libraries ... I was fortunate enough to secure 
many of the more notable of these precious 
volumes... 


Perhaps Mr. Ives secured ‘ A Good Speed 
to Virginia’ from the sale of one of these 
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libraries. At present I have time to do no 
more research in the matter; but I should be 
interested to know where he secured the 
book. This would perhaps be the same place 
where J. P. Collier saw it in 1865. 

It is possible that the discovery of this 
one book belonging to Ralegh’s library may 
serve as a clue to the location of others. I 


| ask the question again: Is it now known 


where any other volumes are preserved that 
were formerly in the possession of Sir 
Walter Ralegh ? 
FRED SORENSON. 
Provo, Utah, U.S.A. 


\ EMORY AND OLD AGE (elxv. 133, 411, 


2 ] | Johnson,’ 
There is a | 


| son replies, ‘* 


449; clxvi. 12, 48).—Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
year 1777, when Johnson was 
sixty-eight, mentions an old gentleman whose 
memory was beginning to fail, and John- 
There must be a diseased mind, 
where there is a failure of memory at seventy. 
A man’s head, Sir, must be morbid, if he 
fails so soon.’’ Boswell’s comment is that 
‘three score and ten, the Psalmist’s period 
of sound human life, may have a failure, 
though there be no disease in the constitu- 
tion.’’ Johnson was ever ready to contest 
the supposed deficiencies of advancing years, 
but in fact the following Easter found him 
recording in his ‘ Prayers and Meditations,’ 
‘“ My memory is less faithful in retaining 
names, and, I ai afraid, in retaining occur- 
rences.’’ He discusses the subject in the 
‘Idler,’ No. 74, where he maintains that 
most men are equally gifted by nature, and 
that ‘‘ the true art of memory is the art of 
attention.’’? Old men, however, are no less 
anxious than young to remember things, and 
cannot reasonably be accused of culpable in- 
attention. Failure of memory has always 
been recognized as one of the signs of advan 
cing years. Cicero writes to Atticus, who 
had forgotten an engagement, ‘ Ad Att.,’ xii. 
1: “As to your writing that a little fire 
in the morning is a sign of old age, it is a 
surer sign of old age that one’s poor mem- 
ory should falter, memoriola vacillare.’’ The 
diminutive of ‘‘memory,’’ expressing pity and 
depreciation, occurs only here. 


Wa. Eke 0. 


I have been interested in Dr. Cocx’s reply 
under this heading, dealing with loss of mem- 
ory power in connection with hardening of 
the arteries, being myself apparently an ex- 
ception to the rule, since for the last eight 
years I have been under regime for this pre- 
cise malady, yet have never been conscious 
of the least lessening of memory power dur- 
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ing that period—rather the contrary. I do | ing, if conducted on the greased-lightning 


not, however, say this with an view of con- 
traverting Dr. Cock’s statement, but rather 
in order to contribute evidence to it, since 
for the last four years I have been under a 
rigid vegetarian regime. Apart from my 
own case, I am thoroughly convinced that the 
habitual consumption of animal food is con- 
ducive to gradual loss of memory, as also 
to loss of various other mental powers. 
Memory depends on the power of concentra- 
tion, and that, in turn, on _ clearness of 


mind; now, there can be no question that | 


the latter condition is much more frequently 
present in vegetarians than in meat-eaters. 
Certainly I myself have found it so, which 
is why I state that, if anything, my power 


of memory has been augmented in the last | 
few years, during which I have eschewed the | 


cannibal practice of eating my fellow ani- 
mals. 

There may be also another cause for in- 
crease of memory as age advances. I have 
found myself that the increase of subjects 
and items to remember incidental to pro- 
longed existence referred to by R. B. and Dr. 
Cock, so far from diminishing the capacity 
to keep things in mind, has had precisely 
the opposite effect, which brings me to the 
conclusion that the retention, and even a 
probability of augmentation, of strength of 
memory, may be due to the effect of exercise. 
It may be laid down as an axiom that, 
although memory in the first instance is un- 


plan, does infinitely more harm than good, 
I know a lady who for years has, almost with- 
out fail, soll a book a day, but I have never 
known her to remember afterwards anything 
about what she has read. A youth also once 
wrote to me that he took four books from a 
public library every month, and that, when 
the month was up, as he expressed it, ‘‘ all 
were read.’’ Needless to say, his memory 
also was on a particularly low plane. 

There is no more deplorable sign of the 
degeneracy of the present age than this gen- 
eral lack of memory, except, possibly (what 
is logically connected with it) the fash- 
ion of superannuating, from posts of trust 
which require experience of riper age, in 
favour of untried youth. 

A. H. Cooper-Pricuanrp. 


UNKLEY (clxvi. 67).—1. The derivation 

of this surname is variously interpreted. 

(a) It has been claimed by some students 

of patronymics that it is derived from Dan- 

nings Lea, and that the name originated in 
Lancashire. 

(b) The Dunkleys 


are found mostly in 
Northamptonshire. 


They come of yeoman 


| stock, reaching back through many genera- 


| dering on the Fen District. 


tions, and dwelling originally in the low- 
lying lands of the south Midlands, and bor- 
Hence a better 


| derivation of the surname Dunkley is Dank- 
| lea, i.e., damp, open and untilled land. 


questionably a natural gift, exercise is res- | 


ponsible both for its preservation and for its 
improvement ; and the lack of exercise, pari 
passu, responsible for its partial or entire 
loss with the passing of time. I have myself 
never at any time of life neglected this 
exercise; and I must add—what is a defect 
on my part—that I have never ceased to be 
surprised at the lack of memory in almost 
every person of “ affairs ”’ 
come in contact, though I well know that the 


with whom I | 


deficiency in that respect is due solely to the | 


neglect of memorizing either in early life, or 
else from about the age of twenty-five or 
twenty-six years onwards. 

Another factor responsible for the notice- 
able diminuation of memory power in the 
present day, is the habit of newspaper and 
magazine reading—I exclude ‘N. and Q.’ 
from this category—the latter particularly, 
parboiled knowledge being— perhaps fortun- 
ately !—conducive to forgetfulness. Perhaps 
this applies with even greater force to the 
radio, gramophone and kinema—in fact, to 
all ‘‘ potted ’’ information. Even book read- 


(c) The English Survey of Place-Names 
and Surnames by various authors, especially 
Mawer and Stenton, in several volumes, finds 
no place for the name Dunkley. The nearest 
name or prefix given is ‘‘ Dun,” 0O.E., 
‘‘down,’’ hill, often used of a slight slope. 
The personal form is Dunn and de la Dune. 

2. The approximate time at which the 
name Dunkley assumed its present form can- 
not be traced. Church registers do not go 
further back than the reign of Elizabeth. 

5. and 4. There is a record at All Hallows’, 
Barking, of a churchwarden named Sir 
Robert Dunkley in 1648. There was a pro- 


| posal on foot a few months ago to put a panei 


| 


of his arms in a stained glass window at that 
church. 
C. D. 


50). — See 
under 
“ec In 


TAG-HOUNDS (clxvi. 9, 
Bailey’s ‘ Hunting Directory,’ 
“Devon and Somerset Stag-Hounds.’ 


1825 the pack was sold out of the country: 
the last of the true stag-hounds thus left 


England.”’ n A. 
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Que CHILDREN OF EDWARD IV (cliii. 
381, 431, 483; clxvi. 69).—It may, per- 
haps, be worth putting on record that the 


‘| 


ISPANIOLA AND ANTIGUA: HIS- 
TORY AND GENEALOGY WANTED 


| (clxvi. 66).—The best collection of works on 


evidence for the date of the birth of Richard, | 


Duke of York, is discussed fully and with 
references in the Paper on the recent examin- 
ation of the bones of the ‘‘ Princes in the 
Tower’ which Professor Wright and my- 
self read before the Society of Antiquaries 
on Nov. 30 last year. 

The Paper, which 


was very widely re- 


rted, will be published in Archaeologia in | 
sa ee ‘ - | ward Isles,’ 1660-88. 


due course. 
LAWRENCE FE. TANNER. 
The Library, Westminster Abbey. 


“DIELD ” IN A WILTSHIRE TERRIER 

(clxvi. 66).—The Rev. F. G. Watker’s 
interesting Terrier of 1600, evidently copied 
from an earlier document, has, of course, 
nothing to do with a “‘ field.” 
Saxon ‘“‘ feald’’ = fold. As “ dn-feald,”’ 
““twy-feald,’’ etc. Meaning a_ five-fold 
house, a nine-fold barn and a one-fold stable. 
“Baye ’’ is its equivalent, both denoting the 
divisions of a building. The word in this 


It is the | 


connection is unusual, as far as my own 


experience goes. 
REGINALD C. DUDDING, F.S.A. 


EK WARNING PHANTOM (clxvi. 29). 

—Your correspondent asks, ‘‘ Are there 
any grounds for connecting the story with 
Lord Dufferin?’? He has presumably not 
omitted to notice the authority for the story. 
Monsieur de Maratray, who is described 
by Flammarion, as ‘‘an eminent psy- 
chologist,’’ was a connection of Lord Duf- 
ferin. ‘‘ This fantastic adventure,’’ says 
Flammarion, “‘ was an actual happening. 
Lord Dufferin was a relation of Madame de 
Maratray, and the family was kept informed 
of its course.’? (C, Flammarion, ‘ Death and 
Its Mystery,’ ii., p. 201 (1922). 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


OSEPH MARTYN, ob. 1718 (clxvi. 67).-- 

For an account of this man, see Noble 

(‘ Biographical History of England’), vol. ii. 

p. 214. But, as Chaloner Smith says, it is 

difficult to reconcile Noble’s dates with those 

in the inscription to John Smith’s mezzo- 
tint. 

a. @; 


—This lady is mentioned twice, in the 
recent edition of the 
Browning,’ by T. J. Wise (collected). 

C. B. Evans. 


the West Indies is, I think, in the New York 
Public Library, but the following books, 
which are easily obtainable in England, 
should be of assistance. 

W. Moister: ‘The West Indies,’ 1883. 

N. Uring: ‘ Voyages,’ 1726. 

H. de R. Walker: ‘The West Indies and 
the Empire,’ 1901. 

C. S. Higham: ‘ Development of the Lee- 


G. French: ‘ Rebellion in Antigua,’ 1710. 
J. La Harpe, ‘ Voyages,’ 1780. 

J. Schaw: ‘ Journal,’ 1774. 

R. Blome: ‘ State of H.M. Isles,’ 1687. 
T. Jeffreys: ‘ West India Islands,’ 1795. 


A. G. Bradley: ‘ British Empire in 
America,’ 1911. 

B. Edwards: ‘ Historical Survey of 
French Colony,’ 1797. 

M. Rainsford: ‘ Historical Account of 


Hayti, etc.,’ 1805. 
J. Vastey: ‘ Revolution in Hayti and 8S. 
Domingo,’ 1803. 
H. Roth: ‘Bibliography of Hispaniola, 
1889. 
ONSLOW. 


JHE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH 

COMMANDMENTS (clxv. 387, 428, 448, 
466; clxvi. 87).—In my youth I heard the 
following story, which was told as fact but 
may have been fiction. One Saturday, a 
clergyman arrived at a country vicarage, to 
take the Sunday services in the absence of the 
vicar. The vicar’s wife, who knew nothing 
about him, took it on herself to examine 
him on his knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
was horrified when he gave the number of 
the Commandments as eleven. The stranger 
bore her strictures meekly and did not at- 
tempt to defend himself; but when he went 
into the pulpit next day, he gave out as his 
text: ‘‘ The Eleventh Commandment. ‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God...’ ” 

G. H. Wuite. 


BERCROMBY (clxvi. 67).—At Arundel, 
there is a General Abercrombie public- 
house. Keily’s Directory for Kent (1887) 


| gives another at 17, Artillery Place, Wool- 
| wich. 


ESSIE WHITE MARIO (clxv. 423, 462). | 


‘Letters of Robert | 


A. H. W. FynMore. 


Lt.-General Sir Ralph Abercromby died at 
Malta, from wounds received in the battle 
of Aboukir Bay, Egypt, 1801. Sir Raiph 
was buried in the Fort of St. Elmo, Malta 








his remains being removed in 1871 to another 
part of the fortress, the Abercrombie Bas- 
tion, which, with the Abercrombie Curtain, 
was named after the gallant soldier. 

The memorials in London to Sir Ralph 
are: the splendid group of statuary in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the cost of which was de- 
frayed by a grateful nation, and the Cleo- 
patra’ s Needle, which shows a large plaque 
in bronze, bearing an inscription to , the effect 
that the obelisk was erected to commemorate 
the achievements of Nelson and Abercromby. 

Liverpool gave the name of Abercromby to 
a portion of that city, which was being de- 
veloped in the early years of last century, 
a district which is now a _ Parliamentary 
division under this name. 


Edinburgh also named an Abercromby 
Place. London has only one licensed victual- 


ler’s premises named after Sir Ralph, the 
General Abercrombie, in Friars Street, 
Blackfriars. 

The spelling, ‘‘ Abercrombie,’’ was the 
popular manner of naming Sir Ralph and 
his family. 

Abercrombie Street, Battersea, was a place 
named in 1867. 


W. J. ABERCROMBIE. 
INSEY (KYNSEY): S.F. GUARDS 
(clxv. 31).—Scots Fusilier Guards, now 


Scots Guards. 
A. H. W. FYyNMoRE. 


JILLIAM SHAW (clxv. 405, 467). — 
Anent this man, my paternal grand- 
mother, Susannah Askell, had a sister, Ellen 
Askell, who married a George Shaw, M.A., 
of the City of Durham—a well-known medi- 
cal man of his day. This George Shaw was 
said to be a brother (or relative) of William 
Shaw, of Bowes. Can any reader show proof ? 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


sw STORY WANTED (clxv. 319, 359).— 
W Thackeray gives an unsuccessful in- 
stance in real life of this story in ‘On Being 
Found Out’ one of the ‘ Roundabout Papers’ 

“ At the close (let us say) of Queen Anne’s 
reign, when I was a boy at a private and pre- 
paratory school for young gentlemen, I re- 
member the wiseacre of a master ordering us 
all one night to march into a little garden at 
the back of the house, and thence to proceed 
one by one into a tool- or hen-house (I was 
but a tender little thing just put into short 
clothes, and can’t exactly say whether the 
house was for tools or hens), and in that house 
to put our hands into a sack which stood on a 
bench, candle burning beside it. I put 
my hand into the sack My hand came out 
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quite black. I went and joined the other hoys 
in the schoolroom; and all their hands were 
black vo00. 

By reason of my tender age (and there are 
some critics who, I hope, will be satisfied by 
my acknowledging that I am a hundred and 
fifty-six next birthday) T could not understand 
what was the meaning of this night excursion 
—this candle, this tool-house, this bag of soot, 
[I think we little boys were taken out of our 
sleep to be brought to the ordeal. We came 
then, and showed our little hands to the 
master; washed them or not—most_ probably, 
[ should say, not — and so went bewildered 
back to bed 

Something had been stolen in the school that 
day; and Mr. Wiseacre having read in a book 
of an ingenious method of finding out a thief 
by making him put his hand into a sack 
(which, if guilty, the rogue would shirk from 
doing), all we boys were subjected to the trial, 
Goodness knows what the lost object was. or 
who stole it. We all had black hands to show 
to the master. And the thief, whoever he was, 
was not Found Out that time.” 

M. H. Dopps. 


OVE - LETTERS OF AN 

WOMAN” (clxvi. 67).—Your correspond. 

ent is evidently thinking of ‘An_ English- 

woman’s love-letters’ published anonymously 

in 1900, and a sensational success. It was soon 

revealed that the author was Mr. Laurence 
Housman, the poet and essayist. 


ENGLISH. 


ms Aa 

Wigan. 

[Other correspondents thanked for replies. 
Mrs. Earte mentions an article on the work 


by the late T. P. O’Connor and kindly offers 
to give further particulars if X. Y. Z. cares 
to write to her.] 


| ew WANTED (elxvi. 42).— 

The verses are by John Hartley and may 
be found in his ‘ Yorkshire Ditties,’ Second 
Series, p. 112. They are entitled ‘ A Hawporth.’ 

*“Wheean is thi Daddy, 
mam? 
What are ta cryin for, poor little lamb? 
Dry up thi peepies, pet, wipe thi wet face, 
Tears o’ thy little cheeks seem aat 0’ place, 
What do they call thi, lad? Tell me thi 
name. 
Have they been ooinin thi? Why, its a shame. 
Here tak this hawpny an buy thi some spice 
Rocksticks or humbugs or summat ’ats nice. 
Then run off hooam ageean, fast as tha can, 
Theear —— tha’ar’t all right ageean, run 
like a man. ; 
He wiped up his teears wi’ his little white 
brat, 
—_ he tried to say summat, aw couldn’t tell 


boy? Wheear is thi 


ha 

But “his ‘little face breetn’d wi’ pleasure all 
hroo, 

A’a — its cappin, sometimes, what a hawpny 


can 
E. G. B 
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“The Library. 


Lettsom: His Life, Times, Friends and Des- 
cendants. By James Johnston Abraham. 
(Heinemann: £1 10s.). 

(ue title of this book is an indication of 

the wide research that has been spent on 
making it. Dr. Abraham is able more thau 
once to correct a standard authority like the 

‘D.N.B.’; his subject is full of the fascina- 

tion of the eighteenth century; he touches 

life at many points and always with a wealth 
of information which is satisfying. Some of 
the medical details, on which he writes as 
an expert, are of interest chiefly to doctors, 
who in their quarrels seem to have been as 
irritable a race as poets, but it is well to 
realise how slowly sound ideas of reform get 
established. In following out the career of 
Lettsom, the author has vivified for us a real 
character, a man of amazing energy, ever 
ready with a new pamphlet on some burn- 
ing question, a glutton for work who could 
never rest, and loved ‘‘ publicity’”’ in its 
modern sense, which means tthe fierce light 
that beats upon people ‘‘ in the news.’’ This 
last characteristic keeps Lettsom well in 
touch with the movements of the day, but he 
is not the typical arrivist who climbs on 
stepping-stones of discarded friends to a 
prominent place in the world’s regard. His 
lavish generosity and wide kindliness are no 
small part of his charm. The story of his 
meeting a highwayman and helping him to 
an honest life is most striking. He was evi- 
dently what is called a ‘‘ good mixer,’’ and 
popular with everybody, relaxing with years 
the limitations belonging to a Quaker and 
never, like some of his faith, so immersed 
in his trade without amusements as to make 

a dry and rather silent success in business. 

He was volatile and versatile. He could en- 

tertain more than eight hundred guests at 

once with copious food and museum exhibits, 
and the figure of Minerva holding a banner 
of white silk with a poem Ad Amicos was 

a fair symbol of his princely hospitality. 

He knew Boswell, and the letter he sent to 

him about drinking is a beautiful one, as 

Dr. Abraham says, a good instance of 

judicious advice which Boswell, writing 

Spero meliora in reply, had the sense to take 

m good part. He attended the famous 

Wilkes and Johnson dinner, the genesis of 

which Dr. Abraham explains, and recorded 

Some of Johnson’s talk which escaped even 

the long ears of his biographer. His friend 
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ships lead to several interesting byways. The 
noble Howard objected to a statue or picture 
as a recognition of his work in prison re- 
form, and Lettsom suggested a ‘* Howard- 
ian fund ’”’ for the relief of poor prisoners 
as a good use for the money collected. But 
Howard would have no use of his name, and 
the tribute to him was posthumous, a statue 
in St. Paul’s, though he was a Nonconform- 
ist. Another supporter of prison reform was 
Neild, an odd-tempered jeweller who was un- 
kind to one of his sons and left his pra 
perty to another. This surviving son became 
a miser and, dying without issue, left his 
money to Queen Victoria, half-a-million, 
which built Balmoral. Another queer man 
was Lord George Gordon, whom Lettsom at- 
tended in his last days of prison and jail 
fever, when he had grown a beard and pro- 
claimed himself a Jew. We know Akenside 
as not altogether a pleasant character, and 
Dr. Abraham reveals his want of humanity 
to hospital patients. Mrs. Knowles, who 
once scored off Johnson in talk, is attract- 
ively pictured, a sprightly Quakeress whom 
Croker wrongly described as a widow. 

Lettsom’s practice brought him a large for- 
tune for a long period. Doctors did very 
well in those days. Earlier, Mead had made 
£7,000 a year, though, like Lettsom, he spent 
a great deal as a virtuoso, and found him- 
self in difficulties in his later years. The 
famous Dr. Jebb, from whom Lettsom took 
on the cult of the mangel wurzel, made 20,000 
guineas in three years. Lettsom seems to 
have exceeded these figures. 

A Quaker like Lettsom, born in a small 
West Indian island and taking a foreign 
M.D., would, one naturally supposes, be 
handicapped in a London professional career. 
What is the explanation of his success? His 
own zeal for knowledge and a place in the 
public eye is clear, but Johnson says in his 
Life of Akenside: 

A physician in a great city seems to be the 
mere plaything of Fortune; his degree of re- 
putation is, for the most part, totally casual: 
they that employ him know not his excellence; 
they that reject him know not his deficience. 


There may be something in the fact that 
Lettsom, in going to Leyden rather than to 
an English school of medicine, had the advan- 
tage of the great traditions of Boerhaave, but 
the main point we take to be this. In Lon- 
don, doctors were either Whig or Tory, and 
often gained places they did not deserve owing 
to their political friends. This was evi- 
dent, according to contemporary evidence, in 
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appointments to hospitals. Lettsom took on 
the practice of Fothergill, also a Quaker, and 
Fothergill took on the practice of Schomberg, 


a Jew whose insinuating manners and a good | 


start with patients of his own faith, secured 
him £4,000 a year. 


som had a Cambridge medical degree, and 
failed as a doctor. According to Johnson, he 
was a ‘‘ very good hater’’; he ‘‘ hated the 
Whigs.’’ So his chances of practice were 
restricted. The public came to realise in 
time that Whig and Tory doctors were not 
necessarily as sound in medicine as they were 
in politics, and turned to a man like Lett- 
som, who had no political prejudices or ex 
clusions. So he got plenty of practice, though 
not so great a public reputation as other 
leading men. Hawkins, in the account of 


doctors he adds to his Life of Johnson, does | 


not mention his name. He won some derision 
by his frequent advertisement of himself, as 
Dr. Abraham shows by quoting a bitter at- 


tack on him entitled ‘ The Character of Dr. | 


Wriggle, or The Art of Rising in Physic.’ 

Dr. Hocus and Dr. Pocus made 
too, in those days, with their fancy remedies, 
revealed here in the attractive advertisements 
of several quacks. Lettsom, dashing into the 
fray against one of them, found himself in 
an expensive action for libel. This was, 
however, one of the few cases in which he 
did not support successfully the right side. 
He was all for Jenner, just as he was in 
earlier days a supporter of inoculation, the 
history of which is an instance of the lavish 
detail supplied in this book. Inoculation, 
we add, even had its Muse. 
called an Oxford copy of verses on the two 
Suttons, beginning : 

INOCULATION, heavenly maid! descend! 


Vaccination rose a 
poetic scale. It secured a long poem from 
Bloomfield and the praise of Southey at the 
beginning of his ‘ Tale of Paraguay’: 

Jenner! for ever shall thy honour’d name 

Among the children of mankind be blest, 


Who by thy skill hast taught us how to tame | 


One dire disease... 


Lettsom, an ideal man both for meetings and 


pamphlets, proved invaluable as a supporter. | 


Lettsom got money from his wife, who 
seems to figure very little in this book. How- 


ever, he was a busy doctor during the day, | 
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and we daresay she spent much of her time 
in his elegant country seat in Camberwell, 
He was a keen botanist and collector of 
plants, like Fothergill, and his gardens con- 
tained statues and prospects in the favourite 
style of the period. The statuary includeq 
a figure of Hygeia, so spelt at the time, and 
she was to have appeared on the Fothergil- 
lian Medal Lettsom founded, standing near 
Fothergill’s tomb and holding a wreath to 
crown the successful candidate. The simple 
Latin inscription which was finally adopted 
is more effective. It seems a little odd that 
the founder should win his own medal. In 
fact, the essays for it were anonymous, in 
a sealed packet with some device outside, and 
the author’s name inside. Lettsom was well- 
educated, though hardly a scholar, and he 
bought, according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ the clas. 
sical library of William Baker, a printer. 
His writing is typical of the century in 1s 
sententiousness, and his pamphlets were some- 
times a little thin in their thought and con- 
tent, compared with others of the time. Dr, 
Abraham calls him ‘‘ witty,’”’ but he hardly 
ranks, so far as we know, with a Selwyn or 
a Chesterfield. He had a mind more useful 
to humanity ; he was a philanthropist before 
most of the world had thought of kindness 
in a practical way. When we admire the 
taste of the eighteenth century, we need not 
forget Goldsmith’s repeated complaints of its 
indifference to the poor. If Lettsom had 


| only introduced open-air sanatoria and sea- 
| bathing for the poor, and inaugurated a sys- 
| tem of dispensaries where they were treated 
| at their own homes, he would deserve a mem: 


orial. Such a monument is this full and 
careful record, due in the main to the store 
of papers preserved by one of his descendants 
and supported by abundant and pertinent 
These alone are evidence of 
the time and care Dr. Abraham has spent 
on his work. 
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We cannot undertake to answer queri¢s 
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old books or prints. 
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Jenner had much opposition to meet, and | 
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